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THOMAS LOE. 


Thomas Loe, an eminent minister in the So- 
ciety of Friends, died in London in 1668. 

Whilst travelling in the service of Truth, he 
appointed a meeting at Cork, in 1666, and com- 
menced his testimony in the following words:— 
“ There is a faith which overcomes the world, 
and there is a faith which is overcome by the 
world.” 

William Penn, who was then in Ireland, at- 
tended this meeting, was convinced of the Truth 
as professed by the people called Quakers, and 
soon after joined with them in religious com- 
munion. 

The Friends of Ireland have left this testimony 
of Thomas Loe:— 


‘He was a man of an excellent gift, sound, 
clear, and powerful in his: mihistry, elegant in 
speech, quick in his understanding, and his testi- 
mony Was very convincing, to the stopping the 
mouths of gainsayers. Much people flocked after 
him; many Friends up and down this nation re- 
ceived their convincement by him, and many 
were by him confirmed in the Truth. He was 
often in meetings engaged by priests and oppo- 
sers of Truth, in which exercise he was as a 
sharp threshing instrument in the hand of the 
Lord to confound them. In conversation he was 
sweet and pleasant, and sympathizing with Friends 
under afflictions; in which state, yea, and in all 
states, he had a word in season to administer.— 
He travelled this land very much, visiting it seve- 
ral times from England, and was several times a 
prisoner for his testimony to the Truth. He was 
freely given up to spend and be spent in the ser- 
vice of the Gospel, and in his last visit to Ireland 
his natural strength was much impaired; after 
which, when his service was finished, he returned 
to England, and laid down the body at London in 
great peace, singing praises to the Lord on his 
death-bed.”’— Rutty's Rise and Progress. 





JOHN EXHAM, 


In the year 1721 died John Exham of Charle- 
ville having been convinced whilst a soldier, about 
the year 1658; and being faithful, according to 
his sense of his duty, he became zealously con- 


cerned to visit the small gatherings of Friends in) 


those early days, having received a gift in the 
ininistry; which, although somewhat obscured by 
some natural infirmities, yet in the exercise there- 
of he did oftentimes deliver wholesome and pro- 
found Truths. 

About the year 1667 he proclaimed repentance 


ashes, for which he suffered imprisonment. He)|The standard of the world is low and variable, 
|was concerned in the like exercise in the same but the everlasting laws of Christian purity, piety 
city in the year 1698. and benevolence, are not effected by any changes 
In the year 1710, being the 81st of his age,|of manners or fluctuation of opinion. ‘The Gos- 
and when almost blind, he gave a singular in-| pel stands in the midst of the tide of fashions and 
stance of the fervor and constancy of his love to fancies, the measure of all opinions, but regulated 
the brethren, by performing a religious visit to by none. He who would be faithful to this reli- 
the greatest part of the familiesof Friends through-' gion, cannot pass through this world without 
‘out this nation; in which service it appeared evi- being tempted by the example of others, tried by 
dent to those who were witnesses of it, that he,)many severe duties, reproached by some whom 
had a spirit of discerning; for he oftentimes spoke he wishes io love, and neglected by others whom 
very pertinently, without having received any in- a little sacrifice of his principles might retain in 
formation from men, to the particular conditions| his favor. Let him, then, be vigilant and reso- 
of several where he was thus concerned. He) lute.— Buckminster. 
was a man of an innocent life and conversation, 
just in bis dealings, merciful to the poor, and well 





beloved by his neighbors and friends, and seldom 
missed any opportunity of giving good counsel.— 
He continued his residence at Charleville through 


The doctrine of the Trinity, on which there 
has been so much fierce and bewildering conten- 
tion in the Christian churches, seems to be plain- 


many difficulties and hazards during the last war.|!y comprised in the expressions of Christ; ‘* No 
He was greatly devoted to meditation, commonly} man knoweth the Father bat the Son, and he 
spending many hours in a day in retirement: was, Unto whom the Son shall reveal bim;” or (which 
esteemed to have had a prophetic gift, divers par-| imports nearly the same) “To know Thee, the 
ticular instances whereof cannot at this distance|Only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
of time be collected; but the two following are|sent, is Life Eternal.” 
well attested. For he who believeth in the Son acknowledgeth 
1. That whilst he was performing the visit to the Father by necessary implication, and cannot 
the families above mentioned, being in a certain' so believe but by the revelation of the spirit, with- 
room, he called out and inquired who was there out which no one can, in apy thing but words, 
present? and then told them, there was among either call Jesus, Lord, or God, Father. 
them a youth upon whom the Lord would pour) It is, indeed, a sad proof of the weakness and 
forth his spirit, and that he should visit several/proud presumption of the human mind, that a 
inations, which was accomplished". certain gqung! creature who cannot comprefer the mysterious 
man then present having afterwards received a alliance of his own body, soul, and spirit, should 
gift in the ministry, which he exercised to the pretend to define the Being of his Creator, and 
edification of the churches both at home and'to comprehend, by personifying Incomprehensi- 
abroad. w | bility. — Mss. of Gecrge Dillwyn. 
2. Whereas, before the accession of King 
‘James IJ. to the crown, the Earl of Orrery had 
a great house at Charleville, then a splendid Through a subjection of will to the Cross of 
structure, unto which there was frequently a great) Christ, individuals may now as certainly become 
resort of company; and at one particular time, SUbjects of his kingdom, and consequently witness 
when a large company of great persons were|@ fulfilment of the prophecies of Isaiah and Micah 
there assembled, spending their time in feasting, "especting the beating of “ swords into plough- 
mirth, &e., John Exham had an impulse on his shares, and Spears into pruning hooks,’ and a 
mind to go to the house, and call the people there total cessation {rom outward wars, as they possi- 
met to repentance, which he accordingly did, (a bly could be if the time was come in which the 
large crowd following him,) and denounced the ®4tiens are all to be brought into that blessed 
Lord's judgments and woe to that great house, State. And while our minds remain unsubjected 
and that it should be destroyed, and become an ‘® bis spirit, though we may with ever so great 
habitatiom for the fowls of the air. earnestness pray for the coming of his kingdom 
Herenpon the Earl's servants attempted to '" words, being only in the exercise of our own 
drive him away; but the Earl commanded them Wills, we have no sure ground of hope that any 
to let the honest man speak. Having delivered Changes whatever, in the outward state of the 
his message, he went away; but ina little time “orld, will fit us for it. How unwise, therefore, 
returned back and called for the Earl, and said 4ré they who, regardless of the Master's caution 
to him, Because thou hast been kind and loving against looking outward, and following the Lo 
to the servant of the Lord, the evil shall not be in here's and Lo there's, suffer themselves to be di- 
thy day. verted from the great business of making their 
The event answered the prediction; for the °W® Calling and election sure. “ Behold!” said 
great house above mentioned, in the time of the he, “the kingdom of God is within you.’’—Ibid 
late wars, since the decease of the Earl above 
‘named, was destroyed by fire, and visibly became 
an habitation for the fowls of the air, which built 


——_+2-2-e->—__—__——— 


Progress of Literature and Science.—A pro- 


i their nests in it. 
| The said John Exham died in the 92d year of 


his age, having been a minister 60 years, and re- 
tained his zeal and integrity to the last.— Ibid. 


——--+—+~eer - 





| A man must not expect to be a Christian even 


gress in these must be accompanied by progres. 
‘sive changes in our social and political institu- 
itions. ‘That they have not arrived at perfection, 
\the slightest glance at the misery around us is ail 
that is requisite to prove. The supposition that 
ithey will not be subject to changes, would unply 
‘either that while other kinds of knowledge are 


and amendment of life through the streets of in the best of times, without suffering some re-| daily advancing, the science of social happiness 


Cork, his head being covered with hair-cloth and’ proach for heing true to his Christian principles. was as complete as the nature of the subject al- 


fowed, nnd therefore susceptible of no improve- 
ment; or that the happiness of communities ad- 


mitted of no addition, their misery of no diminu- 


tion, from the most thorough insight into the 
various causes which produced them. 


The his- the people here to be very good to me. 
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levery thing else necessary. J know that Ihave apply to the dear departed fr 

‘many times done wrong and offended him, but ]|forms the caption of this article. It is quite to 
|was very sorry for it; and | am sure he has for-|be regretted that, from some causes which can- 
given me. And now he opens the hearts of all/not immediately be obviated, the arrangement of 
So that ber manuscripts is at present delayed; at the 


tory of every country proves that a knowledge of although I am too old and feeble to make any;same time it is believed that the following pas- 


these causes is one of the most difficult of acqui- 
sition; that on no subject is man more easily de- 


} ; e " | ° . : 
|provision for myself, they are kind to me, and do|sages will be interesting to the readers of the 
‘not let me want for any thing. And I feel satis-/ Review, whilst their detached publication will 


luded, less capable of extensive views, guilty of fied that whenever he may remove me, his good-|not derogate from the interest of a future compi- 


grosser mistakes, and yet more inveterately per- 
tinacious of thinking himself infallible. Nor is 
there any subject on which the correction of an 
apparently smal! error has teemed with such im- 
portant benefits to the world. 


Pursuit of Truth. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
AN INDIAN WOMAN. 


Memorandum of a conversation as related by 
Doctor W. Johnson, a surgeon in the service of 
the United States, which occurred between him 
and an aged Indian woman of the Choctaw 
tribe. 


The Doctor informed a friend of his, now resi- 
ding in Baltimore, that being stationed at a fron- 
tier post of the South-western Army, he had on 
several occasions heard reference made to an In- 
dian woman, residing at a Choctaw village about 
eighteen miles distant, who had attained to a very 
great age, and was held in high estimation by her 
tribe, not only in consideration of her extraordi- 
nary age, but also on account of her reputed wis- 
dom, and the benevolent character she had sus- 
tained through life. 

He remarked, that having concluded to make 
her a visit, he left home for that purpose in the 
summer of 1818. The season being very warm, 
he started some time before day-light, and pursu- 
ing the Indian path that led to the village, he ar- 
rived at the cabin of the old woman about two 
hours after sunrise, On approaching her habita- 
tion, he found her sitting quietly alone on the 
shaded side of her wigwam; and after respectfully 
saluting her, took a seat sufficiently near to enter 
into conversation with her, when the following 
dialogue passed between them, viz: 


Doctor.—\t is a very warm morning, madam. 

Indian.— Yes. 

Doctor.—You do not, 1 presume, at your ad- 
vanced age, suffer much from heat? 

Indian.— No. 

Doctor.—How old are you? 

Indian.—1 don’t know; | am very old. Every 
body that | knowed when I was young, is dead a 
great many years. People say | am a bundred 
and twenty years old. 

Doctor.—You cannot expect to live many 
years more? 

Indian.—No. 

Doctor.—Do you believe there is another world 
where you will go after you leave here? 

Indian.—Yes. 

Doctor.—Wave you any distinct idea or opin- 
ion, where that world is? or what kind of a place 
it is? or what you will be employed about when 
you go there? 

Indian.—No, 1 don't know. 

Doctor.— Are you afraid to die? 

Upon this question being asked, the old woman, 
who until then had not shown the smallest excite- 
ment, at once seented manifestly surprised; and 
turning her aged, but still expressive eye upon 
the Doctor, she with much earnestness of manner 
answered No!—and then, after a little pause, 
calmly added, I am not afraid to die; why should 
I be? The Great Spirit has been very good to 
me; he has taken care of me all my life, and has 
kept me safe from harm through many dangers 
and troubles. He has also given me food and 


ness will still be continued; and I am willing to lation. 
go whenever he calls me. | Having long felt an engagement to make a re- 
ligious visit beyond the Atlantic, a certificate was 
REFLECTIONS. ‘granted her by Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
It is very probable th t this aged woman may| (°F ~ — ae the 27th of First 
have been wholly unable to comprehend the dif | non a 4, noe ro Yo friends and 
ference between consubstantiation and transub-| brethren to Great Britain, and elsewhere in Ee- 


stantiation. Perhaps she was ignorant of the five 


‘cardinal points of Calvin,—of the doctrine of 


origina! sin,—of the universal depravity of man,— 
or of the right time of the year when the festival 
of Easter should be observed; though in endea- 


voring to settle these grave matters, rivers of} 
blood had been shed by the zealous advocates of 


the several conflicting opinions respecting them. 
Of all these, and the many other incomprehensi- 
ble mysteries and doctrines connected with them, 


rope.” In this document her friends say, ** we 
find our minds nearly united to her, in Christian 
‘fellowship and sympathy,—she being one whose 
life and conversation become our Christian pro- 
fession, and her ministry sound and edifying.” — 
This certificate was signed by 112 Friends. An 
endorsement from the Quarterly Meeting, held 
the 2d of Second month, expressed * a prevailing 
sense of near union and sympathy with our be- 
‘loved sister in her religious exercise, under which 


lustration of the truth of that declaration of the! 


j 
j 
} 


‘she has labored several years, which lately revi- 
‘ving with increasing weight, she bath now solidly 
communicated to us." ‘The following certificate 
was granted by the Select Yearly Meeting held 
by adjournments, from the 27th of Third month, 
to the 30th of the same, inclusive. 


that have been deemed essential to salvation, she 
may have been altogether uninformed. She may 
even never have read or been taught the Athana- 
sian creed, or the Westminster confession of faith, 
or, indeed, any other creed or confession of faith; 
nevertheless, in the resigned and happy state of 
feeling here exhibited, she afforded a beautiful il-\‘*To our Brethren and Sisters in Great Britain, 
| Ireland, and elsewhere in Europe. 
inspired prophet, when personating the Most} Dear Frrenps,—We salute you in a thankful 
High, he says, ** From the rising of the sun, even|sense, of the continued love of Christ, through 
unto the going down of the same, .ny name shall|the efficacy whereof faithful servants are drawn 


be great among the Gentiles, aud in every place} forth to labor in his church; and commend unto 
incense shall be offered unto my name and a pure you Rebecca Jones, our much esteemed sister, 


offering:"’ confirmed by the testimony of the) who has, with the approbation of the Monthly 


apostle, when he exclaimed, ‘Of a truth, | per-|and Quarterly Meetings, as expressed in their 
ceive that God is no respecter of persons; but in| certificates. now spread before us an exercise 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh/that has for some years attended her mind, reli- 
righteousness, is accepted of him.”’ RvTH.| viously to visit you, which has brought a solemn 
Ist month 10th, 1848. \weight over this assembly, uniting us with her 
——_++ 2 -____ , concern, and giving us an evidence of duty to re- 

REBECCA JONES. sign her to the Lord's will and guidance in her 


: ee |procedure on this weighty undertaking; greatly 
The name of Rebecca Jones is familiar to) 4, ‘ring that the pretecting providence of the 
many of our readers, and some others have, no| (A}mighty may preserve her by sea and land, and 


doubt, a recollection of her character and ser-'‘hat by humbly con uing under his holy anoint- 
vices. ing, she may be daily qualified to perform the 
| 


ia |work whereunto he appoints her, to the honor of 
Although not originally a member among) app 


; ' truth, her own peace, and the comfort of the 
Friends, she was convinced in early life of the) faithful among you, to whose tender sympathy 


principles and testimonies of our Society, was re-|and Christian fellowship we affectionately recom- 
ceived into religious membership, and long labor-|mend her, and remain your loving friends.” 

ed as an eminent minister of the Gospel. 
should be glad to see a faithful sketch of her life,|are well calculated to introduce her to the confi- 


* . of those who cannot rec: —_ 
character, and religious services. The following | 1ence f those annot recall her memory 
| 


: sa saeniiiead Me \In the hearts of those who knew her a memorial 
interesting account Is furnished by @ correspon-| |, indelibly written. Relative to ber embarkation, 


dent of “ Friends’ Review,” which we copy from) we find the following note:— 
a late number of that journal. 


wre These testimonials, given forth by the church, 


** Embarked at New Castle on board the ship 
| ‘Truly was it said by Solomon, “The memory|Commerce, Captain Truxton, commander, the 
‘of the just is blessed.”’ And whilst reverently| 25th of the Fourth month, 1784, in company with 
ibearing in mind that “ none is good save One,’*| ™Y valued friends Thomas Ross, Samuel Emlen, 
‘it is admitted to be both allowable and beneficial,|24 son Samuel, George and Sarah Dillwyn, and 
\to commemorate his goodness by recording the Mehetabel Jenkins, all intending for Great Brit- 
‘examples of those who have been clothed upon/?!0. She also preserved the names of the cabin 
‘with his righteousness, and made partakers with|4nd steerage passengers, ship's hands, and com- 
‘the saints in light. It is helpful to the pilgrim, to|™on men, her interest extending to all ranks and 
‘contemplate the steps of those who have walked conditions of men, desiring the welfare of all, and 
with the Redeemer in the way cast up; not for a/being more than willing to be made helpful to 
iservile imitation of particular acts, but with a/@®Y- Succeeding this catalogue of names we 
\prayerful desire to be enabled to walk by the|"ole the following passage: — 

same spirit, to mind the same rule, and to adhere} ‘ Having for many years had a prospect of 
to the same principles of eternal truth which they|duty to pay a religious visit to Friends in Great 
illustrated and adorned. These remarks may|Britain, under which my heart was often bowed 
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within me, secretly desiring that if it was indeed | tninutes repeated his call. The captain immedi-| It rose from the north, and proceeded in a di- 
the Lord’s requiring, my will might be brought! ately ordered to the mast-head a man who was rection nearly perpendicular to the horizon, but 
into a state of perfect resignation to his holy will;| noted for distant sight, to keep a look out. After inclining by a very small angle to the west, and 
at length my mind was fully given up, trusting injhe had been up for ten or fifteen minutes, he deviating a little from the plane of a very large 
a gracious promise which | was favored with|could see no sign of land. ‘The captain then circle though in pretty great curves; sometimes 
from the source of all true blessedness and com-|sharply rebuked George for his false alarm, which on one side of the plane, and sometimes on the 
fort, with this charge, ‘Look not out, and all| might, he said, have led to serious consequences. other, but never making an angle with it of more 
things necessary shall be furnished.’ In the reg-| But George stood unmoved, and called in a firm) than four or five degrees. Its apparent diameter 
ular precious order of ‘T'ruth, I laid the same be-|tone, and louder than before,” ‘* Land ahead !’’!was about one-he!f or two-thirds of the apparent 
fore my dear friends, who in sympathy and unity ‘he captain ordered the lead thrown; but, before diameter of the full moon. 

tiierewith, signified their concurrence, in the this could be done, the sentinel called out,! Its progress wis not so rapid as that of com- 
Monthly, Quarterly, and General Spring Meet-!*Ahoy, land ahead!’ The lead was thrown,|mon meteors and shooting stars. When it passed 
ings. And though [ was favored as it passed/and, in reference to it, we find this note in Cap- behind the thinner clouds it appeared brighter 
from stage to stage, so that my mind was pre- tain Truxton’s sea journal. than before; aud when it passed the spots of clear 
served entirely clear of doubting, yet it was mY) «Sunday, 23d May. At 6 o'clock sounded, sky, it flashed with a vivid light, yet not so intense 
constant desire (the which I each time told MY! oot 42 fathoms water—shells and rotten brown |S the lightning in a thunder storm, but rather 
friends, feelingly,) ‘that the Divine will only’ stones—at 7 made the land—take it for the start like what is commonly called heat lightning. 


might be done.’ The before named friends, —Bearing E. N. E. 9 leagues distant. Latitude, Where it was not too much obscured by thick 
under tle like exercise being all set at liberty, observed 49, 45, North.” clouds, a waving conicle train of light was seen 


and the aforesaid ship offering, we felt quite easy ies ihe ih a a cal, lee attend it, in length about ten or twelve diame- 
to take our passage therein, in a humble depend- | euccca preserved oO C' ters of the body. In the clear sky a brisk scin- 


ing frame of mind, believing that, if it was the|sand taken at this place, a portion of which is) i100 was observed about the body of the me- 


Lord's wilt, we mig bt reach the next Yearly) su kept sed a Giavebind Ga Mixthtey, the|@2” like that of a burning firebrand carried 
Meeting at Londop.”’- a eee creas a against the wind. 


/28th of Fifth month after a passage of thirty It disappeared about Gfteen degrees short of 

lays, act ,ondon about 4 o'clock, P. : . : 

ls ys — oa “ ; ne he S = Y . , ithe zenith, and about the same number of de- 

| M., this being the day prior to the Select Yearly : ee Ie did : } 

antine Tits, cae afterward the ship to 2"ee west of the meridian. It did not vanish 

whieh thete attention hed Sekt has Bd ee instantaneously, but became fainter and fainter as 
” 5 ; , a red hot cannon ball would do, if cooling in the 


towed in, on her beam ends, the keel being out ; on 
1 in, aan 7 ; 8 dark, only with much more rapidity. There was 
of the water, the ballast having shifted in a storm : : ; 

no peculiar smell in the atmosphere, nor were 


so that they were unable to right her. They had - 
isken a different course from the one pursued by any luminous masses seen to separate from the 
d : ( om ; 

z P ‘“, body. ‘The whole period between its first appear- 


the “Commerce,” and experienced danger and 4 . 
; P 5 > ance and total extinction was estimated at about 
distress, so that all hope of reaching their port at ,,. 
thirty seconds. 


\one time vanished. A female passenger after- : 
time 7 I - | About thirty or forty seconds after, three loud 
jward told Rebecca Jones, that as she lay in her ; ' 
: . and distinct reports were heard with as much ra- 
berth she could put her hand into the water in. . a 
lin eal ad thak, welt hae ceed’ pidity as was consistent with distinctness; then 
” oe : ny anc s aPNS py - . . 
ing, ** Death and darkness!’ A similar feeling - eae : " ide ahd ined di Cn: followed a rapid succession of reports, less loud, 
: ; »permos as engagec “lag Seal 
of uneasiness, in reference to this vessel, perva- acne ms ed Ag “ 1 desi 5 = 1. and running into each other; this noise continued 
ervent prayer, the only temporal desire she al- 
peagers y P about as long as the body was in rising, and died 


ded the minds of the others. On taking their! 
away in the direction from which the meteor 


339 











An inesdent confected with their embarkation 
is worthy of recital, as illustrative ef the benefit 
which tue true discipl- -y*y receive from an en- 
tire dependence upon the all-sufficient ‘Teacher. 
Two ships were in readiness to sail for London. 
One was a large merchant vessel, the other, a 
smaller one, had been built for a privateer, and 
was especially adapted for fast sailing. Rebec- 
ca, and her associates in the proposed voyage, 
visited the two ships to decide between them; 
and went first on board the larger one, which 
had been preferred for them by many of their 
friends. ‘hey seated themselves in the cabin, 
and Samuel Emlen first broke the silence by say- 


\lowed herself to cherish, was, that she might not, 


seats in the smaller ship, a clear evidence was!) Sond le | Pome 
vouchsafed them, that it would be right for them|¢ permitted to struggle long in the water. 





; came. 
to take their passages in her, whiclt they did ac-| W. 5. A.) phe only observations, beyond this statement, 
cordingly. — oe of importance, were derived from Elihu Staples, 
The next day, after they found themselves out For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. who said, that when the meteor disappeared, there 
at sea, Captain Truxton (subsequently Commo- | A METEOR. were three efforts or leaps of the fire ball, which 


dore) opened a locker, and threw in a pack of 
cards, saying, * Lie there—you'll see daylight no! 
more, in compliment to these Friends."’ And at 
the table he took up his glass of beer, saying,| 


“ Here's hoping that we Friends may reach Lon-| Weston, in Connecticut, about twenty-five miles 
don timely for the Yearly Meeting!“’—which, it 


“ : , jwest of New Haven. Nathan Wheeler, of Wes- | 
will be remembered, had been their desire, though |, one of the justices of the Court of Common 
from the shortness of the time W: B-l oe ee , Dice a 
dently dated a pen ae, Sone, Sas ee |Pleas for the eounty of Fairfield, a person of 

oe ; igreat respectability and undoubted veracity, who 


One day Rebecca Jones, going upon deck,| : 
a -e » going upon deck.| poms to have been entirely uninfluenced by fear 
saw George Dillwyn seated in pensive mood . 


, or imagination, was passing at the time through’ 
upon the chicken coop. [le said to her, * Re-| a 


+} soni : . 
aed : ian enclosure adjoining his house, and had an op- 
becca, canst thou keep a secret?’’ To which she} a - 


- | portunity of witnessing the whole phenomenon.— 
replied, that she was not in the habit of prying) » . . 
: 7",>| From him the account of the appearance, pro- 
into other people's secrets; but that she could esti ead eanbesinnal the snutees ie neincinaiic 
keep them when entrusted to her. “Well then,”|",..-’ — - pany or ten miles distant from each other, and in a line 
said he, “I think we shall see land next First- enemnen. ’ with the course of the meteor, it is probable the 
day."’ ‘They were soon joined by all their com-' The morning was somewhat cloudy. The most northern mass fell first, and the southern 
panions except Thomas Ross, who was confined | Clouds were dispersed in unequal masses; being |jast. 
in the cabin by a hurt. Rebecca, remembering) 4) some places thick and opaque. and in others | There were some circumstances common to 
the lonely situation of the latter, went to sit with "eecy and partially transparent. Numerous spots q}| the cases; there was in every instance, imme- 
him. He accosted her in the same words, que- -of unclouded sky were visible; and along the diately after the explosion had ceased, a loud 
rying if she could keep a secret, to which she ioc part of the horizon, a space of ten or whizzing or roaring noise in the air observed at 
peated her former reply. He then expressed the| ifteen degrees was perfectly clear. the moment of the fall; also a sudden and abrupt 
same prospect, that they should see land the next} _ His attention was first drawn by a sudden flash | noise like a ponderous body striking the ground. 
Firet-dey. On First-day morning, (5th month of light which iltuminated every object; looking Excepting two, all the stones which have beea 
23d,) George rose very early, and, standing on| Up he discovered in the north a globe of fire, just found were more or less broken. The laryest 
the quarter deck with his arms folded behind then passing behind the first cloud, which ob-| and last one described, was supposed to have 
him, he called out with a firm voice, “ Land/scured, though it did not entirely hide the me€-! weighed about two hundred pounds; when first 
ahead!” The captain was atill in his berth; and, teor. ‘found they were all easily broken between the 
being much alarmed, he hastened up and asked In this situation, its appearance was distinct | fingers, hut hardened by exposure to the air. The 
who it was that had called “land ahead!”’— and well defined, like that of the sun seen through| collections which have been made exhibit every 
George calmly retained his position, and in a few a mist. ivariety of form derived from fracture by force.— 


grew more dim at every throw, and disappeared 
with the last. 

In every instance, the turf exhibited marks of 
violence, being very much torn and thrown about 
to some distance. 

The meteor was seen east of the Connecticut, 
and west of the Hudson river—as far south as 
New York, and as far north as the county of 
Berkshire, Massachusetts; and the explosion was 
heard, and a tremulous motion of the earth per- 
ceived, between forty and fifty miles north of 
Weston; and in other directions the consequence 
of the explosion was the fall of a number of 
imasses of stone, which bave been found in six 
different places; the most remote were about nine 


On the 14th of 12th month, 1807, about half- 
past 6 o'clock in the morning, a meteor was seen 
moving through the atmosphere with great veloci- 
ty, and was heard to explode over the town of 
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It is every where covered with a thin black crust, 
destitute of splendor, and bounded by portions of 
the large curve which seems to have inclosed the 
meteoric mass; the curve is not regular, but de- 
pressed with concavities, such as might be pro- 
duced by pressing soft, yielding bodies. ‘The 
crust feels harsh, and gives sparks with the steel. 


The stone in general is a dark ash or leaden) 


color, interspersed with white crystals of various 
sizes, resembling felspar in some varieties of 
granite; the texture is granular and coarse. It 
is also mixed with black or gray globular masses, 
most of them spherical, some oblong, about the 
size of shot or a small pea, und can be detached 
from the stone, leaving a concavity. 


Masses of Pyrites may be observed, some of 
them of a brilliant golden color, some red, others. 
whitish; they exhibit numerous brilliant points, 
which are conspicuous through a lens, The 
whole stone is interspersed with malleable iron, 
alloyed with nickel, which is made very visible by 
drawing a file across the stone, when they be- 
come brilliant. The lead-colored mass which 
cements these things together constitutes by far 
the greater part of the stone. 


It has been analyzed, and found to contain 
silex, iron, magnesia, nickel, and sulphur; the 
two first constitute by far the greater part of the 
stone, the third lees than the two first, the fourth 
still less, the sulphur in a very small quantity.— 
Most of the iron is in a metallic state: the whole 
stone attracts the magnet, which takes up large 
proportions of it when pulverized. 


It remains to be observed, that the account of 
these stones accord exactly with descriptions of 
similar bodies which have fallen in other coun- 
tries, at various periods; also their analysis proves 
them to be the same; and it is well known to 
mineralogists and chemists, that no such stones 


have been found among the productions of this 
globe. 


There are numerous hypotheses concerning| 
the origin of this phenomena; as yet it must be 
considered in a great measure inexplicable. ‘T'wo 
things, however, are considered as established:— 
Ist. These bodies do not originate from this 
earth. 2nd. They all come from a common 
source, but that source is unknown. 


—— ---~ 7 e ee _—__ — 


MUSINGS, 
By Amelia, of Louisville, Kentucky. 
I wandered out one summer night, 
*Twas when my years were few ; 
The breeze was singing in the light, 
And I was singing too. 
The moonbeams lay tpon the hill, 
The shadow in the vale, 
And here and there a leaping rill 
Was laughing at the gale. 


One fleecy cloud upon the air 
Was all that met my eyes; 
It floated like an angel there 
Between me and the skies, 
I clapped my hands and warbled wild, 
As here and there I flew; 
For I was but a careless child, 
And did as children do. 


The waves came dancing o'er the sea 
In bright and glittering bands ; 

Like little children wild with glee, | 
They linked their dimpled hands. | 

They linked their hands, but ere I caught 
Their mingled drops of dew, 

They kissed my feet, and quick as thought 
Away the ripples flew. 





The twilight hours like birds flew by, 
As lightly and as free ; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea; 

For every wave with dimpled cheek 
That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there. 


The young moon, too, with upturned sides, 
Her mirror’d beauty gave ; 
And as a bark at anchor rides, 
She rode upon the wave. 
The sea was like the heaven above, 
As perfect and as whole, 
Save that it seemed to thrill with love, 
As thrills the immortal soul. 


The leaves, by spirit-voices stirred, 
Made murmurs on the air,— 
Low murmurs, that my spirit heard, 
And answered with a prayer; 
For "twas upon the dewy sod 
Beside the moaning seas, 
I learned at first to worship God, 
And sing such strains as these. 


The flowers, all folded to their dreams, 
Were bound in slumber free, 

By breezy hills and murmuring streams, 
Where e’er they chanced to be. 

No guilty tears had they to weep, 
No sins to be forgiven, 

They closed their eyes, and went to sleep, 
Right in the face of heaven. 


No costly raiment around them shone, 
No jewels from the seas, 

Yet Solomon upon his throne 
Was ne’er arrayed like these ; 

And just as free from guilt and art, 
Were lovely human flowers, 

Ere sorrow set her bleeding heart 
On this fair world of ours, 


I have heard the laughing wind behind, 
When playing with my hair,— 
The breezy fingers of the wind, 
How cool and moist they were! 
I heard the night-bird warbling o’er 
Its soft enchanting strain,— 
I never heard such sounds before, 
And never shall again. 


Then wherefore weave such strains as these, 
And sing them day by day, 
When every bird upon the breeze 
Can sing a sweeter lay! 
I'd give the world for their sweet art, 
The simple, the divine ; 
I'd give the world to melt one heart, 
As they have melted mine. 


———+-20e 


SPARE THE INSECT. 


O, turn that little foot aside, 
Nor crush beneath its tread 
The smallest insect of the earth, 
Which looks to God for bread! 


If He, who made the universe, 
Looks down in kindest love, 

To shape an humble thing like this, 
From his high throne above— 


Thou shouldst not dare, in wantonness, 
That creature’s life destroy, 

Nor give a pang to any thing 
That he has made for joy. 


| My child, begin in little things 
To act the gentle part; 

For God will turn his love away 
From tbe cruel, selfish heart. 
The body is the shell of the soul, and dress the 


|husk of that shell; but the husk often tells what 
‘the kernel is. 





2ee,  - —- 
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Parents! if your children do not meet with a 
‘spirit of piety in your houses, if, on the contrary, 
|your pride consists in surrounding them with ex- 
‘ternal gifts, introducing them into worldly society, 
lindulging all their whims, letting them follow their 
own course, you will see them begin to grow 
proud and vain, idle and disobedient, impudent 
and extravagant. ‘They will treat you with con- 
tempt; and the more your hearts are wrapped up 
lin them, the less they will think of you. This is 
iseen but too often to be the case; but ask your- 
selves if you are not responsible for their bad hab- 
‘its and practices; and your consciences will re- 
ply that you are; that you are now eating the 
bread of bitterness which you have prepared for 


| 


yourselves. May you learn thereby how great is 
your sin before God, in neglecting the means 
\which were in your power for influencing their 
jhearts; and may others take warning from your 
‘misfortune, and bring up their children in the 
Lord. Nothing is more effectual in doing this 
than an example of domestic piety. Public wor- 
ship is often too vague and general for children, 
‘and does not sufficiently interest them; as to the 
'worship of the closet, they do not understand it. 
/A lesson learned by rote, if unaccompanied by 
lany thing else, may lead them to look upon eeli- 
igion as a study, like those of foreign languages or 
‘history. Here, as everywhere, and more thar 
elsewhere, example is more effectual than pre- 
‘cept. They are not merely to be taught out of 
some elementary book that they must love God, 
‘but you must show them that God is loved. 


D  Aubigne. 





DIED. 
| On the 29th ult., Exizanetn, wife of George Knorr, in 
‘the 82d year of her age. 


On the 29th ult., Mary Master, widow of the late Win. 
Master, in the 78th year of her age. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


| 
| 
' 


The American Journal of Medical Science states that 
|the Medical Schools of the United States, for the session of 
| 1846-47, conferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine on 
'1188 students. 


A letter is going the round of the papers from Theobald 
| Matthew, informing that he intends visiting this country 
‘early in the coming spring. 


| The Controllers of the Public Schools are about organi- 
\zing a Normal School for females. One hundred and thirty- 
three females presented themselves for the responsible sta- 
tion of teachers in our Public Schools, many of whom had 
received their education in these valuable institutions. In 
the city and county of Philadelphia, on the Ist of the pre- 
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sent year, there were 232 public schools, and 595 teachers, | In the year ending 30th June, 1846, there were sent out Or shall it be, that we are only erecting monu- 
of which 513 are females; and 37,535 pupils. Of the pupils, from the Department 2340 dead letters, containing $17,822. | ments marking the by-paths that lead to the pit- 


Of this number, 2021 were received by the owners, contain- | ¢ ee aire 
18,423 are females. ling $16,169; and 319 were returned to the Department, falls of destruction? These are questions that must 


From the Annual Report of the “ Indigent Widows and Containing $1653 49, of which $254 was worthless. come home to the heart of ore? em who loves 
In the year ending 30th June, 1847, there were sent out his country, and prizes its free institutions, and 
2782 dead letters, containing $21,055. Of these, 2365 were sees the dangers which now threaten them. Are 
the walls of the Asylum 57 eged females, all of whom re-| delivered to the owners, containing $19,474; and 417 re-| 14 oo blind os fanatical, so stupid, as to believe 
: — . s , so fanatical, , : 
ceive their entire support from its funds. Their ages ave-| turned, containing $1580 93. Of this sum, $147 was worth- ; se J oe 

bout 80 rie ee vest being 65, and several of the | 8s: During the two years, $1911 54 were added from this that the great laws of the phy sical and moral 
cage See young _— source to the funds of the Department. Since the reorgani- world are to be reversed in our favor? Are we 
oldest beyond 90. \zation of the Department in 1836, there has been added to emphatically the children of destiny? Can we 
The inmates are received without sectarian preferences, its funds, from the dead letter office, the sum of $10,329 28./take our destiny in our own hands, and control 
and are generally those who have once been comparatively! ‘The mass of dead letters coming into the office, for the it? Not so. It seems to me that there isa light 

| transportation of which the Department receives no pay, 1s . iH] . 
: \taken, except those containing articles of value, and, under streaming down the pathway of ages, Hiuminating 
The expenses of the last year were $3200; and the Man-’ the supervision of one of the clerks of the Department, the destiny of nations, and that it is written in 
igers make an earnest appeal to the public on behalf of the burnt. If this immense number of letters could be return-| glaring characters—retribution. It is a law in 
interesting objects under their charge. ae ee ee saa are a operation all around us—in the physical, moral, 
> ti ’ 1€ is ag B . § ie . . 2 ae 
At the Annual Meeting of the “Pennsylvania Society for would have been ordered; but the number of clerks now and pommel world. It is true of nations as of in 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” the report of the authorized by law would be unable to perform such addi- dividuals: **Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he 
J) ° ; oo bi 3» . ‘ ; : . . 
Board of Education was read; by which it appears that the | Hone duties. wOOP- I would ask those disposed to look at this 


A large number of these dead letters are from foreign gyest} ‘ rh: ’ 
. g 1estion in the light of history, togo back, and by 
infant school under its care has been fully attended, and se eae waders iti; - i ab. : = te bs 

y : countries, addressed to emigrant citizens resident in the... aid, trace the long vista of ages that have 


that the advantages offered by its establishment have been United States, in a foreign language; and from misdirec- ; . tad thee will h 
appreciated by the colored people. tion, or the misunderstanding of the direction by the post- | C'@PSee- set them go back, if they will, to the 
: |masters, never reach their destination. If these letters were morning of creation, when all the sons of God 
The Board say:— |advertised, under the direction of the Postmaster General, | choyted together for joy that Almighty Power 
It appears by our monthly reports, that there were on after they come into the dead letter office, it is believed |}, 4 spoken a new world into being, and they will 
roll at the commencement of the year, 48 boys and 54 that many of them would finally reach the persons address- find j ae S € thet biat 
girls; there have been since admitted into the school, 62|\ed; and the postage upon them would probably equal any not find it recorded, in any page of that SRROSY's 
scholars—say 32 boys, and 30 girls; and there have been expenditure that would be required to meet that object. that any nation ever sowed the seeds of War and 


73 discharged—say 39 boys, and 34 girls, a number of cenlitaneniatiitiedtiatamtes Slavery, and reaped the fruits of Peace and Lib- 


whom were promoted to the public schools; and that there | The $ f the U. 8.1 b li erty. No! that passage remains to be written; 

mai ys, and 50 girls. The highe or} 1, S. has = 5 ; ; 
remain on roll 41 boys, and 0 girls. The highest number | le Senate of the a oo ee ae requires no very great effort of the imagin- 
on roll has been 108—say 50 boys, and 58 girls. The ave-| 75 


Single Women’s Society,” we learn, there are now within 


comfortable in their outward circumstances. 





rage attendance for the year has been 77—say 39 boys, and|'"° consideration of the Bill providing for ten new ation to fancy that we can now hear the voice of 
38 girls. The usual vacation of three weeks in the sum.|regiments to carry on the War, called the Ten all nations of the past, sounding a solemn warn- 
= was eel The amount of orders ey the | Regiment Bill. ing in our ears. Let us beware, lest the fate 
Treasurer of the Society during the year was $449,63. . . t ollow 
: : s stant] wed such a course of 
Teachers’ salaries, $331,23' John P. Hale, the Senator from New Hamp- which has constantly follos d 
Rent of room 75,00 policy may not soon be ours! 


7 > $s ir ° 4 s ; al is j 
Counalitien of cungip, 43.40 hire, made a forcible speech against furnishing ss ee 


th ssident with the 1 f 
ie President with the means of carrying on the THE COMET. 


$449,63 War, 
TEC | ane oll i: saneniian anal ‘ht . In the year 1264, a comet of great size and 
Ni Ait 48:2, Secretary. |) rae memes appeared in Europe, with a tail extend- 


The celebrated Pea Patch case, which interested so many |*€Mpt to acquire additional territory is, to extend ing more than half way across the heavens, and 
of our citizens during its trial before John Sergeant, has the boundaries of human slavery. He declares|of a surprising magnitude. Its track was noted, 
been decided by the award of the Arbitrator who was cho-|he will not vote for the appropriation of a single and a rough computation of the elements of its 
son by the parties. orbit made. In 1556, another great comet ap- 

The opinion of John Sergeant was delivered at Wash-| peared, and attracted general attention. Paul 
ington on the 15th inst., and occupied nearly two hours. It| : Fabricius, an Austrian mathematician, made ob- 
closes with the following jnow im Mexico, by the shortest and cheapest servations upon it, from which Halley computed 

AWARD. | route. its orbit. On a comparison, it was found that a 

Under and by virtue of the within agreement and sub-- We do not often notice the doings of Congress, resemblance existed between the elements of the 


mission, having heard the parties by their counsel, their | ate vr ‘orbits of the two comets; and the opinion is en- 
proofs and allegations, and duly and deliberately considered but in the present instance we cannot avoid the tertained by some of the learned that they are 


the whole matter, and weighed the evidence and arguments | €x pression of our satisfaction, that a Senator of one and the same body. revolving round the sun 
on both sides, I do hereby award that the title to the Pea t . : Ser eee S | an 

- gag 7 : wi . S. has he ‘ 9 
Patch Island is in The United States. | he U. S. has had the independence to utter sen-| once in 292 years. If this conclusion is just, the 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and|timents so just, sound and christian, and which | return of this far wandering member of the star 
seal, this fifteenth day of January, in the year of our Lord : Tatian. |family cannot be far distant, as it ought to reach 
’ ys ) ore are so seldom heard or appreciated in our Nation-|: oe ’ B 
= ee eight hundred and forty-eight, at the City i Councils Ph ‘its perihilion, or nearest distance from the sun, 
enengee. JOHN SERGEANT, [Seal.] oe rs ats ’ _ . {some time this year. Professor Maldler, of Dor- 
Wuesnsen--Sens Wa. Waeaann r wwea's) ‘The Speech is reported at length in the Nation-| pat, is of opinion that it may be looked for during 


Joun M. Crayton, al Era of the 15th inst., and we copy the con-|this month and next.—Ez. paper. 
W. L. Dayron. 





' ; and exhibits in a clear manner that the ob- 
Epwarp Neep.ies, Chairman, 


| dollar, either for regulars or volunteers, except! 
what will be necessary to bring home the troops 


cluding paragraph : ~~ seer --- 


On the 12th inst. the steamer Blue Ridge exploded on' ‘Pho present is, I believe, a critical period in THE LONDON TIMES, 


the Ohio river, killing, it is supposed, about 20, and seald-| oyr history. I believe that it is presumptuous in, A proof not only of the great circulation of 


ing a considerable number of passengers. This is the ys to affirm, as the President has affirmed in his this paper, ‘but also of the very great care with 
second disastrous explosion on that river within the past inessage, that the great question of the capability | which its formidable daily array of advertisements 
month,—and in both instances the cause is attributed to|of man for self-government has been settled 


d. It\is perused, exists in the following fact:—A pro- 
defective boilers. The law which was enacted several years|is not settled, sir. We are now settling it.— | fessional gentleman in London had occasion late- 


since does not scem to be effectual in preventing these dis-- Whether the manner in which we are settling it|ly to advertise for the heirs or representatives of 

asters; and it seems as though it were necessary that more| will favorably or unfavorably affect the condition|six deceased persons, some of whom had been 

stringent measures should be adopted. of mankind hereafter, yet remains to be seen in| dead eo long as fifty years. An advertisement, of 
oad is Bs ‘th . settli i i pas i i 

The following information is contained in the Report of‘? future. We are settling the question, not only | not more than ten lines, was inserted once in the 

|for ourselves, but for all who are to come afier us.|‘Times, and the very day afier such insertion he 


TN di bites tieninnatiiiiindl - \If here the experiment of self-government should received personal application from four of the 
1€ expen itures o e Vepartment ior the year ending | f; il who : } 9 le! . . 
the 30th of June last amounted to $3,979,570 63, which is|"’ can estimate the consequences? We)parties, and a letter dated 70 miles from London 


less than those of the preceding year by the sum of $96,466, |2"€ to-day writing our history. We are impress- | from a fifth. Asa vehicle of news and informa- 
and less than the annual average expenditure of the nine |ing that little space which we occupy between the|tion, the Times is undoubtedly without a rival.— 
years preceding the Ist July, 1845, by the sum of $520,022. past and the future, with footsteps which will aa As a commentator upon public occurrences, or a 


pee are ps item hy ep 8 is oe paid the con- |indelible. Whither are those footsteps now tend-|deducer of consequences from them, it is ad- 
actors for transporting ails. In the last yea el» . ; 5 Reg: 
was paid for transportation $2,476,455 68. jing! Shall those who are to succeed us find that}mired for the talent which it employs; but it is 


The returns of dead letters are believed to excced 450,000 the course which we are now pursuing led to the far from being an influential leader or guide of 
each quarter. |broad fields of liberty, of peace, and prosperity ?| public opinion, 


the Postmaster General to Congress:— 





FRIE 


BRITISH INTERCOURSE WITH JAPAN. jters, which in time had their effect. The Span- 
For some months past, great exertions have ish and Portuguese, finding all their arts unavail- 
been made in order to induce the government to,'9g, and that, instead of being disgraced, their en- 
send a commercial mission to Japan. Whether my rose high into favor, began quickly to alter 
success will attend these efforts or not, it is im-|'heir demeanor; and to the honor of our country- 
possible for us to say; but the advantages likely to, men be it told, that, instead of using his influence 
arise from a fortunate termination of the negotia- \against them, he exerted himself in their behalf 
tions are so obvious, that few would attempt to| Whenever they desired a favor of the viceroy.— 
deny them. Whilst this subject is under discus-| This he was enabled to do, as he was at all times 
sion, it may not be uninteresting to give as con- jallowed free ingress to the most private parts of 
cise a narrative as possible of the intercourse that |the palace. 
has already passed between us and the Japan-| In 1609, the Dutch first visited Japan as mer- 
ese. ichants, and were introduced to the viceroy by Ad- 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century, great|#™s. ‘They soon followed this up, and commenc- 
efforts were made by the Dutch to supplant the ed that trade which bas lasted to the present day. 
Spanish and Portuguese in their position in the| Adams now addressed a letter to John Saris, 
Indian Archipelago. Private adventurers fitted | chief of the English factory at Bantam, to entreat 
out vessels, and every return of a fortunate enter- | him to take steps to let his wife and children in 
prise from those parts inflamed the ambition of the| England know of his being alive; and he added an 
merchants and mariners of Holland. In June 1598, | offer of his services in case his countrymen should 
five vessels were despatched from Rotterdam to|determine to open a trade with Japan. The re- 
the Indian Archipelago. At that time the Eng- | sult was, that in 1611 Saris was despatched by the 
lish and Dutch were so closely allied, both by re-| East India Company in the Clove, with presents 
ligion and companionship in danger, that many of and letters from King James to the viceroy. Af 
our seamen were constantly found on board our |ter a long voyage, by Bantam and through the Mo-| 
neighbor's vessels. In the present expedition|!vccas, he arrived at Japan, and cast anchor at 
were two of our countrymen, whose names have|lirando. During his course through the Spice 
descended to us—William Adams, and Timothy |!slands, he found that the Dutch were endeavor- 
Shotter. The latter had previously circumnavi-|ing to render that trade a monopoly, and he ex-| 
gated the globe under the famous Cavendish. |perienced every opposition it was in their power 
jto make. However, when he arrived at the Ja-) 
|/panese port of Firando, the governor of the town 
treated him in the most hospitable manner. 


After a perilous voyage of fifieen months, the 
expedition entered the Pacific through the straits 
of Maveilan. Disasters followed disasters, and| 
out of the whole fleet, one ship alone returned to| William Adams soon joined him, and accom- 
Holland, and this was effected through the mutiny | panied him to the imperial court. ‘The privileges 
of the crew, who compelled the captain to desist ‘granted to the English were most favorable, and 
from the further prosecution of the voyage. ‘The |have never been revoked. A factory was estab- 
ship in which Adams and Shotter sailed, af. lished at Firando, and Richard Cocks was made 
ter numerous calamities and sufferings, arrived off chief, while William Adams received the nextap 
the coast of Japan in April, 1600. The crew | pointment, A brisk trade was soon commenced, 
were enervated by famine and disease, and the and carried on with but few interruptions until) 
vessel was a mere floating wreck. On their ar-|the factory was abandoned. The Dutch, howev- | 
rival, the new-comers were seized and treated |€r. jealous of our growing power in those seas, 
with severity, their cargo was plundered by the/and fearing lest we should obtain a stronghold in 
natives, and dispersed beyond recovery. The |the neighboring countries, exerted their influence 
Spanish and Portuguese, apprehensive lest these #gainst us, and, in order to get us in bad odour 
men should be released, and having become ac-| With the Chinese, plundered their junks, and gave 
quainted with the riches of the Japanese empire, out that the robbers were English. So far did 
returned with their countrymen to enter into a|they proceed, that in 1619, their admiral, Adam} 
commercial rivalry, exerted all their influence to| Westerwood, attacked the factory at Firando, and 
induce the viceroy to crucify them, asserting that|would have put our countrymen to death, had 
they were pirates. For some time the prisoners |they not been succoured by the Japanese. The 
were kept in suspense; at last, after numerous in-| English were very weak, there not being one of) 
terviews between the viceroy and William Adams, |them to a hundred of the Dutch. 
they were all released, and fifty thousand rials | On the 16th of May, 1620, William Adams 
granted them as compensation for the loss of their| breathed his last, and from that time our influence 
goods. The only answer the monarch vouch-|began to decrease in the Japanese court. 
safed to their enemies was, ‘that if they were pi-|made Cocks and a Mr. Eaton his executors.— 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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‘attempting the reopening of the trade. 


He} 


| Portuguese and Spaniards were expelled, and all 
other foreigners subjected to more stringent rules. 
Disgusted with this, and also from not realising 
‘the profits they expected, the English East India 
Company determined for the present to abandon 
their factory at Firando. Orders were sent to 
their chief to place the English houses and sheds 
under the protection, or rather in the custody, of 
the governor of Firando, who was to preserve 
‘them till their return. Our countrymen then left 
ithe place, and have never since ceased to regret 
their want of foresight upon the occasion. ‘They 
abandoned, without consideration, an opening for 
‘our trade, which it will require time and trouble 
jagain to restore to us. 

Fourteen years afterwards (1637), Lord Wed- 
dell visited the port of Nangasaki with a British 
fleet; but all intercourse with the Dutch was stead- 
ily refused by the Japanese, who had already con- 
structed and fortified the artificial island of Dezi- 
ma, to which the Dutch were restricted. The 
English having touched at the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Macao, is supposed to be the reason of 
this refusal. 

The next British arrival in the Japanese orts 
was that of the East India Company's ship Return, 
under Captain Simon Delbo. This vessel was 
despatched by the orders of the Company, to en- 
deavor to re-establish their trade. ‘The period 
chosen was very ill-timed; we were engaged in a 
fearful struggle with the Dutch, the only Europe- 
ans in Japan; and, what perhaps was still worse, 
Charles Il. was married toa Portuguese princess. 
The very name of that people being detested in 


| Japan, the Dutch did not fail to make use of this 


circumstance in order to inflame the jealousy of 
the authorities. On Delbo’s arrival in 1673, he 
was required to give up all his arms and ammu- 
nition, which he immediately did. ‘The next day 
he was visited by the principal persons of the town, 
who questioned him very closely. Among other 
things, he was asked how it was that the En- 
glish had suffered so long a time to pass without 
Delbu 
told them of our civil and foreign wars, which, he 
alleged, had prevented our paying proper atten- 
tion to our foreign commerce. Our countryman 
found that the Japanese were much better ac- 
quainted with the news from Europe than he 
was, which convinced him that the Dutch had given 
the information, as a Netherland vessel had ar- 
rived since he first reached their shores. 

After waiting a month for an answer, the cap- 
tain of the Return at last received this pithy re- 
ply, ‘That the emperor's subjects could not be 
permitted to trade with those of a king who had 
married the daughter of his greatest enemy.’— 
Delbo finding it was useless farther to press the 


This 


matter, asked permission to sell his cargo. 


rates before they arrived in those seas, it was| Mindful to the last of his family in England, he} 
nothing to him; all he knew was, that they had /left half of his estate to his wife and child, and the! 
behaved well since they had been within his terri-|other half to a son and daughter he had in Japan. 
tories.’ 


was refused. He then requested that he might 
be allowed to remain for the trade winds ; which 
eded. ‘The captain was greatly pleased 
with the conduct of the natives, whom he des- 
cribes as extremely courteous, and not less 


e : |was conc 
Cocks at the time wrote as follows:—‘ I cannot! 
but be sorrowful for the loss of such a man as| 


From a prisoner, Adams was raised to bea 
Adams was, being our main stay in those parts ; | 


favorite of the emperor, for whom he performed 
many important services. Having been master 
on board one of Queen Elizabeth's ships, he was 
qualified for the duty required of him. He built 
several small vessels for the viceroy after the Eng- 
lish fashion, and gave him likewise lessons in ge- 
ometry and mathematics. So high did he subse- 
quently rise in favor with the monarch, that he thie 
granted him an estate, which enabled him to live! The Dutch having, in 1622, discovered, or pre- 
in great splendor at the inperial court. Yet our tended to have discovered, a conspiracy of the 
countryman was not satisfied: he had left a wife| Portuguese to subdue the Japanese empire under 
and child in his old dwelling in Limehouse, and| their sway, gave notice of this tothe viceroy. A 
his heart yearned for them. At last he petition-|change of policy immediately ensued, and the 
ed the emperor for leave to depart. He was re- 
fused. Again he solicited, and the monarch, al- 
though declining his request, bade him invite bis 
countrymen and friends. 


he was in such favour with two emperors of Ja- 
pan as never Christian was, and might freely have 
entered and had speech with the emperor when 
many Japan kings stood without and could not be 
permitted. ‘This emperor had confirmed his lord- 
iship to his son which the other emperor gave to 
his father.’* 





* This should be the viceroy, or acting emperor, wit 
whom alone the Europeans came in contact. The titular 
|emperor was by that time, as he is now, little more than a 
He wrote several let-' pontiff, and far too holy to engage in secular affairs. 


anxious that the trade should be reopened than 
‘he was. He felt no doubt that the Dutch were 
‘the cause of the refusal. 
| In 1779, the last expedition of Captain Cook 
‘coasted along the islands, and gave English 
‘names to several capes. ‘Twelve years later (in 
(1791), Captain Colnet visited the Archipelago, 
{but was refused all access to the shore. He, 
‘however, received every refreshment gratis. In 
ithe following year, great efforts were made to 
‘induce the East India Company to attempt the 
reopening of the trade; but the committee ap- 
‘pointed, influenced by antiquated notions of 
‘political economy, reported unfavorably of the 
scheme. 

In 1796, Captain Broughton, in his majesty’s 
‘schooner Providence, sailed among the islands on 


| 
| 
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a voyage of discovery. Wherever he touched, he|the vessel was crowded with visitors, who, how-. The only account of any further visit of the 
was received with great politeness by the natives; /ever, were afterwards prevented by the guard English of which we know anything, is that of the 
particularly as, being in a royal vessel, he made/|from coming aboard. However, the shores were| brig Cyprus, and this rests on the doubtful au- 
no efforts to trade. |crowded with spectators, most of whom were fe- thority of the convicts, who mutinied and seized 
In 1803, the Calcutta merchants, influenced, it males. the ship, and, after various adventures, arrived off 
is said, by the representations of Mr. Fitsingh, a| Four days after their arrival, they were visited the coast of Japan about the beginning of the year 
Dutchman who had resided in Japan, sent the|by two interpreters, who were well acquainted 1830. Having, it is supposed, committed some 
ship Frederic to Nangasaki, under the command) with the Dutch language, and knew something o! depredations on the coast, they were fired on by 
of Captain Toney, with a valuable cargo. ‘The! the English and Russian. With these intelligent) the Japanese. The Cyprus then steered for the 
attempt, however, was futile, and the captain was men Gordon was in constant conversation. ‘Their coast of China, but sank on her voyage, in conse- 
ordered to leave the roads twenty-four bours af- inquiries about the political state of Europe were quence of the injuries she had received. our of 
ter being refused permission to trade. In 1808, numerous, and what appeared to interest them the crew having previously lefi her, the remain- 
the English being at war with the French, who/| most, was’the battle of Waterloo, which was then ing five reached Canton in the long-boat, where, 
at that time were possessed of Holland, sought fresh in the minds of allmen. Our countryman dis-|we suppose, little information to be relied on 
every means of injuring their opponents. ‘Ihe covered that they were acquainted with the vac- could be obtained from them. ‘They were then 
frigate Phaton entered the port of Nangasaki in cination, having obtained this knowledge from sent to England, and tried and convicted. It is 
search of Dutch ships, with orders to ‘sink, burn, Captain Golowuin. ‘They, however, refused any said that they gave some extraordinary accounts 
and destroy’ every possession of the enemy. ‘The|trial of the vaccine matter, without the advice of before the select committee at Canton; but what 
Dutch state that the English behaved ill, and caus-|their superiors. European seeds and cattle were) these were, we have not been able to ascertain. 
ed the death of the governor. A few years afier, | offered them as gifts, but everything was steadily It will from this briet sketch be seen that we 
a great outcry was raised against our country-|declined, as they alleged that unless permission have never attempted the reopening of the trade 
men, some of whom published a defence. From) was given to trade, they would not be allowed to in a manner suitable to the greatness of our na- 
the conflicting statements, it would appear that|/receive any foreign goods. ‘I'wo or three days tion. Every ship that has visited that empire for 
the English entered the harbour, and the Dutch alter, fresh water was sent on board to fill the) many years past has been so small and insignifi- 
resident came on board, who, knowing the pre-|casks, which Captain Gordon construed very cant, as no doubt to confirm the Japanese in the 
judices of the Japanese, gave his word that he justly into a sign of his approaching departure.— opinion, industriously spread by the Dutch, that 
would not mention that the Phaeton was a war-| I'he Japanese employed in this task were very we are a dependency of Holland. Should the 
vessel. It appears, however, that he broke it;|talkative, and chatted about London, which they! government determine on sending the mission, 
and no sooner was he set on shore, than he spread conceived to be the seat of arts, and the centre’ we trust it will be on a scale suitable to the gran- 


the news. The Japanese governor, in his fright, of refinement. ‘deur of our empire.— Chambers’ Journal. 
and fearful lest the barbarians might commit some! ln the course of the same day the interpreters -—- = +4+eee+—-— - 
mischief, for which he would be held responsible,'came on board, and in an official manuer said, THE SAHARA OF AFRICA. 


ripped himself up, according to Japanese custom,|+ You have applied for permission to trade to Ja- 
and thus put an end to his fears and responsibili- | pan; we are desired by the governor of this place 
ties at once. The English, however, merely de-|to inform you that this permission cannot be gran- 
manded wood and water, which was readily sup- ited, as the laws of Japan interdict all foreign in- 
plied, together with some beef. The only differ-|tercourse, with the exception of that which exists 
ence which appears to have occurred between already at Nangasaki with the Dutch and Chi- 
the natives and us was this, that we pressed them) nese; and the governor consequently desires you, 
to take pay for the provisions sent on board, which |{o gajl with the first fair wind.’ The captain was 
they as steadily refused. ; also told, in a demi-official manner, that the re-| 

In 1813, Sir Stamford Raffles, governor of Ja-|fusal was for fear of giving umbrage to the| 
va, then a possession of Great Britain, despatched | Russians, who might resent their granting to bim) nities of the interior, the Sahara is now ascer- 
two vessels to Nangasaki. From some cause or| what they had so often refused to them. Gordon ts ined to consist of a vast archipelago of Oases; 
other, the cargoes chosen were of inferior quality,| pressed on them to accept some remembrance,| each of them peopled by a tribe of the Moorish 
and the scarcity of shipping was so great, that he|but they were unable to receive it. | race or its offsets, more civilized, and more capa- 


was compelled to pay above 82,000 dollars for) In a few hours afterwards, their guns, ammu- ble of receiving the lessons of civilization, than 
the freight of 298,000 dollars’ worth of goods; the| nition, &c. were returned on board, and the cap-|the houseless Arabs of the ‘Tell; —cultivating the 
profits of the whole voyage were 44,000 dollars. |tain made preparations for his departure. On/date tree, application and ingenuity, inhabiting 
The comparative smallness of the amount may be | the following morning, having given a signal,| walled towns, living under a regular government, 
accounted for by the reasons before mentioned. | about thirty boats commenced towing the brig| for the most part of a popular origin; —earrying 
Sir Stamford Riffles tried again on the following out. As soon as they were clear of the bay, the! to some perfection certain branches of native man- 
year to open up a commerce with Japan, but was captain dismissed them, and the English crew|ufactures, and keeping up an extensive system of 
unsuccessful. gave three cheers to the interpreters as they left}commercial intercourse with the northern and 
Captain Gordon, the commander of a fifiy-|the vessel. No sooner had they departed, than! central parts of the African continent, and from 
six ton brig, being on a voyage to the west coast|hundreds of boats put off from the shore, and| Mogador to Mecca, by the enterprise and activi 
of Siberia, resolved to endeavor to commence a|crowded the vessel so much, that the captain was ty of their caravans. Each of the Oases of the 
traffic with that secluded region, which had so of-|glad to see a guard-boat pull towards them to dis-| Sahara—which are divided from one another by 
ten baffled his countrymen. Accordingly, in!perse the crowd, who, on observing its approach,|sandy tracts, bearing shrubs and plants, fit only 
June, 1818, he sailed into the Bay of Yedo, along] fled in all directions. Presently some of them re-| for the nourishment of cattle—presents an anima- 
with several junks, and was close to land, as night|turned, a few of them expressed their contempt of| ted group of towns and villages. Every village is 
came on, without being recognised as a stranger.|the boat when they saw it again in sight, whilst}encircled by a profusion of fruit hearing trees. — 
He expected now that he should be able to sailjothers fled immediately, declaring that their lives|The palm is the monarch of their orchards,—as 
up to the palace without being discovered. Un-!were in danger. In the course of that and the| much by the grace of its form as by the value of 
fortunately, however, it fell galm, and he was | following day, above two thousand persons visited] its productions ; and the pomegranate, the fig- 
compelled to cast anchor. In the morning, he|the ship. We would quote the captain's words|tree, and the apricot cluster around its lofty stem. 
was visited by numerous boats, at first containing| with regard to the feelings of the Japanese. He! The lions, and other beasts of prey, with which 
only those whom curiosity prompted to come on’ says, ‘If inclined to set any value on ideas which} poetry has peopled the African wilds, are to be 
board. Presently, however, several officials ar-|can be formed concerning the hearts of men, es-|met with only in the mountains of the Tell,—ne- 
rived, to whom the captain communicated his|pecially of men accustomed to disguise their feel-| ver in the plain of the Sahara. The robber tribes 
wish that he might obtain permission to return |ings, as we are informed the Japanese are, llof the Taurichs frequent the southern frontier of 
with a cargo suitable to the Japanese market.—/|would confidently say that our dismissal was re-| Sahara and the last tracts of habitable land which 
He was advised to remove his vessel, which was|gretted by all. - This opinion does not arise so| intervene between these Oases and the real Desert; 
effected by their assistance. He was then re-|much from anything that has been said, as from! but, in the Sabara itself, communications carried on 
quested to send on shore his arms, ammunition, |the remembrance of the eager satisfaction with\after the fashion of the country, are regular and 
and rudder, and to dismantle his vessel. With) which everybody used to examine the several ar-|secure. War is, indeed, of frequent occurrence 
the latter demand he refused compliance, on ac-|ticles of my dress, particularly such as were of between the neighboring tribes,—either for the 
count of the loss of time it would occasion. The|a fine quality, and the desire, very generally ex-| possession of disputed territories or the revenge 
brig was then surrounded by a strong cordon of pressed, of purchasing similar articles on our re-|of supposed injuries; but all that is yet known of 
boate and other vessels. During the first day,|turn.’ ithese singular communities shows them to be liy 


To form a correct conception of the Sahara, 
our readers must dismiss from their minds all the 
old and fantastic conceptions which: have been at- 
tached, from time immemorial, to the interior of 
Northern Africa. Instead of a torrid region, 
where boundless steppes of burning sand are 
abandoned to the roving horsemen of the desert, 
and to beasts of prey, where the last vestiges of 
Moorish civilization expire, long before the trav- 
eller arrives at Negroland and the savage commu- 
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ing in a completely constituted state of civil socie- ubbriaco."’ This is the most recent excavation abandoned while heaven and earth afford means 
ty,—eminently adapted tothe peculiar part of the in Pompeii.— Literary Gazette. ‘of accomplishing it. He is one who will neither 
globe which they inhabit,—governed by the strong seek an indireet advantage by a specious road, 
traditions of a primitive people, and fulfilling with GERMANS IN NORTH AMERICA. ‘nor take an evil path to secure a real good pur- 
energy and intelligence the strange vocation of 


| ; pose.— Walter Scott. 
their life. ‘The population of the Flaf, orthe) A recent German writer who sojourned one 


most northern tract of the Sahara, between the year in America, has published a Book since his) 
32° and 29° parallels of latitude, is more dense 





I 


All pleasure must be bought at the price of 
return in which he furnishes the following infor-| pain; the difference between false pleasure and 


Te i ar the coz ‘ , . ; a ce jae ie Se . 
than that of the Tell, or any region near the coast, mation respecting the Germans in the U. States : juee is just this,—for the true, the price is paid 
though even there the Oases are often separated | 


: . ; | before you enjoy it; for the false, after you enjo 
by two or three days’ march over barren sand.—| We first find the German nation represented | jy , f if Jey 


The Kifar is the sandy plain beyond, which pro- upon the North American sample-card of nations! Se ES 
duces a scanty pasture after the winter rains; and towards the end of the 17th century. The first NEW STORE 
i ie Te Y sea eCMigrants wer the Palatinate, and wer LA 

= a ype — d witt "a i fier. kame ds ‘A - See of the ie nash TOR & me COCRS, 

i s ar: Pi ; ‘ 2 esol ) ; | 
oan to Be cromed Without Canger end suber »# | y , a ly f 4 No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side. 
ing by none but the dromedary and Arab horse- he French troops. hey were subsequently fol- i eet ee 

7" . . | 7 « i , 
man. The sedentary population of each of the lowed 7 ere nie Pret eee CHARLES ADAMS 
2 . > " sec d ) 2 UO s 7 v'8r . ° 

Oases of the Sahara centres in a town of more or persecuted tor their faith by the pags same $ UH" TNVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS, 
less importance, and devotes itself to the cultiva- | der which they lived being hostile to Protestant- | 


many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
tion of the palm and the date, or to manufactures. ;ism, and so sought an asylum in America. 


Since |ence to the wants of Friends. The stock is fresh, and in- 
Around this town are assembled the dependent that time the emigration from the Palatinate has Cludes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium Styles, 


ksour, or villages of the tribes, some pastoral and never ceased, and is proportionately greater from ae “aub CaDAin daeitea tone 
some mercantile, which are in continual motion, |that than from any other country. Phey first di-| AND HOSIERY, DRESSED BOOK MUSLINS.AND 
and carry on what may be termed the external|rected their course towards Pennsylvania, where HANDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKs, LINENS, AND 
relations of the community. All the corn con-|one of the oldest places stit} bears the name of FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c., &c., &c., partic- 
sumed in these villages and towns is grownin the| Germantown. In the year 1749, above 10,000 “alanine be advertised. Prices are low, and 
Tell. The date, which is the great edible pro-|Palatines came to Pennsylvania, and just before © 7 7 . 

duct of the Sahara, becomes unwholesome, and |the Revolution the number of Germans in that satan inate ‘nee 
even fatal to life, if eaten without a proper ad-|province was so increased that, out of 280,000 jong do. 

mixture of other food; so that the industry of one- inhabitants, 100,000 were of that class. | Philada. Ist month llth, 1848.—tf. 42. 

half of the inhabitants of the Sahara consists in| In the Stateof New York their immigration ; ? 








preparing commodities for the purposes of trade, commenced in the year 1710, from which year) SE G. ba eee on. ; 
whilst the other half carries on this trade to the we may date the commencement of their immigra- | RE ee eae rn 
distant markets of the north; and of these no in-|tion in large bodies. Here too the first who came} | . “NING daily, from Auction and private sales, 


. [ oods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
considerable number emigrate to the coast for a| were fugitives from the Palatinate, who were ta-!7 g r 


z ao ; z : de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
long term of years.— Edinburgh Review. ‘ken over from their first asylum in England, and very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 





isettled in the valley of the Mohawk or what are in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
eee : now called the **German Flats.”’ Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
EXCAVATIONS IN POMPEII. | From Pennsylvania the German settlements always on hand: 


N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 


The political state of Italy has lately engrossed extended to Maryland, where a large proportion | L0mo. 23.—tf 30 


so much attention that little time has been found |of the population is still of German origin, and to 





‘: be ‘ Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 
for its antiquities. Since the discovery of the 47 Virginia, especially to the broad valley that lies! v4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
gold coins, and more than 250 silver coins, togeth- west of the Alleghany mountains. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


r of all descriptions, Blank and Sehool Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 


er with gemmed ear-rings, necklaces and col-| Emigration to North Carolina also began about Pape 
, fo - rae . it 
lars, pearls, jewels, and costly rings, a dwelling the year 1710, when a colony of German Swiss 
house has been excavated near della Fortuna, settled there, where their origin is still indicated } AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
rr at| by the name of their town, which they called New ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
. Py > . it : . . * ° 
which surpasses in richness and elegance all that Bern. South Carolina became the goal of Ger-|#8S0rtment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
> st). ° Ds 2Ci B - : . Ns ne 
has been hitherto discovered. he open vesti . . bout the year 1780 la Gea Papers; Freneh, American, and Velvet Borders; Fire 
bule -is paved with mosaics, and the walls decor- Man emigration abou he year 17/50. In Geor-| po ard Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &e., &e., at the 
ated with tasteful paintings. The atrium opens|#!4, the most southern State, Germans, especially! manufacturer's prices. 
fi . se id = 
into the tablinumsand the reception-room, and the expelled Saltzburgers, were among the first 


> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
the latter leads into the dining-room, which is founders of the colony. 


experienced workmen, im any part of the city or country. 


painted with mythological subjects, the size of life.) In the six New England States we find but a wa. D. PARRISHL. = a 

Here were several triclinic couches, not unlike single settlement, and that in Maine, at the ex- Seem neameae eed Imo. 25.—2 5. tf. 

our modern sofas, richly ornamented with sil-|treme north, where, cut off from all communion HAT MANUFACTORY. 

ver. ‘The reception-room looks into a garden| With the others, they soon disappeared among the \MMOR KIMBER, Je., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 


with a beautiful fountain adorned with numerous) English inhabitants, and are now scarcely to be ‘, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
: : : " : ’ 7 — nat » » mitoses . 
mosaics and asimall statue of Silenus; the basin is recognized even by their names. chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
Pee os ? sib! tely to det ine the friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
surrounded with the most exquisite sculptures in tis not possibie accurately ont Ee tea cael Capm; Galahed and themed la: the-ueniest 
a <i aa ~% ’ § aps, $ e é ’ 
marble. Adjoining the dwelling is another atri- | pre ent number of Germans in | orth America, |. anner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
um where the servants lived. ‘here was a four-|but if we count as belonging to them all who with- general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
wheeled catriage, with iron wheels and many |out exactly using the German language, are still city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
c , - «| or 7 . : Rr r " > vo i " Tae i 
bronze ornaments. In the kitchen, also, are ma-|of German origin, of the twenty millions to which| _E. K. has for eee Caen 
ny ornaments and utensils of bronze, and the|the population of the United States has now Se ee ionmeihanant - = 
. - 7 “0° experience in 8 y 1¢88 Whi eba > him 
traces of smoke are visible in many places, after |reached, at least three or three anda half millions aa his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.1 
the lapse of 18 centuries. The apartments of this|™ay be assigned to them. ae We . 7 Ina 


| , | FRIENDLY GOODs. 
dwelling-house contains numerous elegant uten-| 


———__ — — ~~ veer 


lelat b \ E invite attention to our Stock of Dress Goods, &c. 
i silyv s andelabra ronze! . . . ‘ . : . ices. 

sils of gold and silver, va es, cal ’ | The attachment of any thing in this cold, cal- which will be sold at very reduced prices 

coins, silver cases of surgical instruments, &c. | 


What i ae dies te 6 gubetill culating world is worth something. The caress 
at is extremely rare 13, ‘re is a se 


; lof a dog—the mute expression of welcome in the 
and even a third story, which are ascended by a 


Neat Mouslins and Cashmeres; 
Silk and Wool Armures; Black Silks ; 
Merinos, Indiana Cashmeres, and Paramettas 


aol ibright, full eye of a favorite horse—the pur of the! Plain Shawls, in great variety; : 
= aight of son. Sansa ee eer ne | eommon house cat—are all links in our chain of Silk, Alpaca, Cashmere, and Woollen Hosiery ; 
stair-case is the name and rank of the owner, 10 pymnpathies, and help to tender and enlarge our Irish Linens, and Furnishing Goods, 
scarcely legible characters; and from which it ap- tne Imported at Se Wiannalo, See. es. 
pears that he was one of the Decurii or Senators | maenierd i ln _— 
of Pompeii. All the walls and the rooms are or-| NEN aa ge ieee hee ak 

namented with comic and tragic paintings, one} A Man.—The tnan whom I call deserving the| PRINTING OFFICE 

of which represents a young girl, witha mask anda|name, is one whose thoughts and exertions are| 7 Sune vee 


; ; . . | | OH! , s, b Printer, No. 
flageolet. Hence the house has received the name |for others rather than for himself,—whose high 7 HN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 290 


; ‘. + om ; : pd Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
of “cassa della Sonatrice,”’ or ‘*cassa dell’ Ercole | purpose is adopted on just principles, and never't7Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





